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A Section of the Jefferson Notch Road. 


improved by State Highway Commission, 1903-'04. 


STATE HIGHWAY WORK IN 


This road was formerly a mass of mud, hubedecp. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


By John W. Storrs, Civil Engineer. 


The report of the state highway 
commission, of which John Anderson 
of Bretton Woods, Charles F. East- 
man of Littleton and George E. Cum 
mings of Woodsville were members, 
is so modest in tone that it gives but 
an indefinite idea of what has actually 
been accomplished in highway work 
and improvement under their direc- 
tion. 

The people of New Hampshire are 
certainly entitled to know more fully 
the details of the work done and the 


satisfactory results of their under- 
taking. 

The bill as passed by the last Legis- 
lature made an appropriation of $32,- 
000, to be expended by this commis- 
sion on the improvements of certain 
roads that then had been started, but 
not finished, and for the building of 
new roads. 

The bill authorized the commis- 
sioners to survey and locate a high- 
way, beginning at the base of Mount 
Washington, at a point in the Thomp- 
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son and Meserve purchase, at the 
easterly terminus of what is known 
as the Mount Washington Turnpike, 
thence over said turnpike as it now 
exists, to the point of its intersection 
with the Portland road, so called, 
near the Fabyan House, thence over 
said road to an iron pin driven in the 
ground. From here the bill provided 
for building a new road, about a mile 





being a distance of eight and a half 
miles. 

It was provided, however, that this 
last part should be built, not for a 
carriage road, and specified that only 
$5,000 should be used in its construe- 
tion. The entire distance covered by 
the survey and location of this road 
is about twenty-two miles. That the 
commission faithfully performed this 





Profile Bridie Trail, Eight and One Half Miles Long 


Built by State Highway Commission, 1903-04. 


in length, and then to cross the Am- 
monoosue River, and use the old road 
for a distance of about a mile, then 
cross the river again, building a new 
road about two and a half miles in 
length, and coming again on to the old 
road near the Twin Mountain House, 
thence over an old road, a distance of 
about two miles, and then build a new 
road to the Chase farm, or Profile 
House golf links, this last stretch 


This was not intended for a carriage road. 


part of their duty is shown by an ele- 
gant and accurate set of plans which 
they caused to be filed with the secre- 
tary of state. These plans are on 
twelve different sheets of heavy 
mounted white paper and bound with 
cloth cover in such a way that they 
may be easily taken out and used 
separately. 

The plans show the location of the 
old roads as they now exist and the 
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new roads as located and built, with 
curves, distances, ete., and a record of 
the landowners and reference to deeds 
of the rights of way as conveyed tu 
the state. These plans give definite 
information, so valuable to the engin- 
eer for reference and future opera- 
tions, and make a permanent record. 

The bill authorized improvements 


The road follows down the southerly 
slope, crossing various brooks, large 
and small, to what is known as Twin 
River farm. This division is about 
ten miles in length. 

The Southern division begins here 
and follows along (at about the same 
general elevation of 1,900 feet above 
the sea) the base of the Presidential 





Another View on Profile Bridie Trail. 


on the Jefferson Notch road. This 
road may properly be divided into 
two parts, and locally is called the 
Northern and Southern division. The 
former begins at the E. A. Crawford 
house at Jefferson Highlands, and 
winds down the hill into the valley of 


the Israels River, and then follows up . 


the south branch to the summit of 
Jefferson Notch, where it reaches an 
elevation of 3,000 feet above the sea. 


Range from Mount Washington to 
the Crawford House, at the famous 
Crawford Notch. This division cov- 
ers a distance of about four miles. 
This road was originally put through 
(and was passable, but never fin- 
ished), and was a difficult undertak- 
ing. It was through a rough, rugged 
country and away from habitation. 
Rocks, trees and stumps were abund- 
ant, but dirt or anything suitable for 
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Section of Road.between.Fabyans and Twin Mountain House, Showing Side-Hill Cut. 


road building was scarce and hard to 
get. 

This commission found a big 
amount of work to be done here, and 
the question was how to begin 
what to do that could be done. 

The Southern division seemed to 
demand attention first, as it was 
needed most. Here was a continua- 
tion of mud and mud-holes. One of 
these was about one quarter of a mile 
long, while another was over half a 
mile in length—real mud, too. Where 
in ordinary dry times a wagon wheei 
would go down clear to the hub, at 
some previous time brush, tree tops 


and 


and shavings had been used to fill or 
eover this mud up, but without good 
results. In fact, the conditions were 
probably worse. 

The commissioners decided that the 
only way to do was to shovel out the 
whole shavings, mud 
This was done, good ditches 
were dug, good under drainage pro- 
vided, the roadway was filled with 
broken rocks and stones, and finally 
with good road material. 
This latter had to be drawn 
cases over a mile. 

The whole of this division was care- 
fully gone over, and this past season 


mess,—brush, 
and all. 


surfaced 


in some 
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has been in good condition. The 
parts of the road that were the worst 
are now the best. 


On the Northern division long 
stretches were rounded up and sur- 
faced, obstructions removed from 


This latter 
required lots of ‘blasting, and hun- 
dreds of pounds of dynamite were 
used. 


ditches and water-ways. 


Good material, or in fact any kind 
of dirt, was not handy and it was 
necessary to go distanees for 
proper surfacing material. To add 
to the troubles of the commission, the 
cloudburst of June, 1903, destroyed 


completely parts of this road. 


long 


No one who was not familiar with 
the this 
found them ean realize or appreciate 


conditions as commission 


the amount of work done here and 
the good results accomplished. What 
has been done may be considered as 
permanent, but, like all roads, must 
be taken care of to be maintained in 
its present condition. The appropri- 
ation that they recommend is princi- 
pally for completing and finishing 
those parts of the road that were 
destroyed by the cloudburst, and for 
building two bridges. 

The new road, not 
built 
House to the Chase 


a carriage road, 
Twin Mountain 
farm or Profile 
House golf links, is in the mountains 
called the Profile bridle trail, and at 
the golf links connects with a road to 
Franconia, Sugar Hill and Littleton, 
and with another road to the Profile 
House, a distance of three miles. 


from near the 





Road between Fabyans and Twin Mountain House 


Built by the 


State Highway Commission, 1903-04. 
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The Profile bridle trail is eight and 
a half miles long and opens up a 
beautiful, heavily wooded country, 
and when improved for carriages will 
be one of the most delightful drives 
in the mountains, and the connecting 
link between the base of Mount 
Washington and Bretton Woods, and 
the Profile House in the famous Fran- 
eonia Notch with its lakes, the Old 
Man of the Mountain and other scenic 
attractions. 

The commission laid out this road 
with regard to its probable future im- 
provement for carriages, and care- 
fully located it with reference to 
avoiding steep grades, railroads, ete. 

If the road is ever completed along 
the lines proposed, there will be no 
place that a team of horses cannot 
trot at a good pace. There will be 
two bridges, one across Gale River, 
and the other, an overhead bridge, 
over the tracks of a branch of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. The com- 
mission obtained the right of way 
four rods wide, and took deeds from 
the landowners which are on file with 
the state treasurer. They cleared the 
timber, stumps, rocks and boulders 
for a width of twenty feet, and used 
quantities of dynamite in these oper- 
ations. 

They made a good road for horse- 
back riding, and a road that it has 
been possible to get over with teams. 
Governor Bachelder and his council 
drove over this road on their inspec- 
tion with a four-horse mountain 
wagon. This party were well pleased 
and satisfied with the character and 
amount of work done. 

The pride of the mountains is the 
road built by this commission between 


Fabyans and Twin Mountain. The 
length of this new road is about three 
and a half miles. The bill author- 
ized its location between definite 
points marked by iron pins. 

The road crosses the Ammonoosuc 
River four times, and there are two 
bridges over the Zealand River. The 
bridges are pile trestles, with one ex- 
ception, and this, at the lower falls 
of the Ammonoosue, is a beautiful 
and substantial steel bridge with 
massive concrete masonry abutments. 
The maximum grade on this road is 
ten per cent. 

The work was in places heavy, in 
one place a deep ledge cut, where 
hundreds of pounds of dynamite had 
to be used in blasting out the rock; 
in other places deep cuts and heavy 
side hill work. The trestle bridges 
are built with oak piles and Georgia 
hard pine stringers covered with 
hemlock plank. They are eighteen 
feet wide. 

The roadway is sixteen feet wide, 
besides the ditches, and was surfaced 
with material at hand. This road 
was built in part to avoid four rail- 
road crossings, and in all places keeps 
well away from the railroad. This 
adds very materially to its attractive- 
ness as a pleasure drive to visitors at 
the mountain hotels. 

The scenery from this road includes 
a grand view of the Presidential 
Range, a view up the Zealand River 
Valley from Glacial Ridge, the lower 
falls of the Ammonoosue, and the 
many beautiful little glimpses of the 
river which it follows, in part, as it 
winds around at the base of foothills 
of the Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

















CRAYON PORTRAIT 


By William 


A few months ago one of the pop- 
ular magazines* of the day pub- 
lished the accompanying portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln, and with it a brief 
statement, and nothing more of im- 
portance, that a New York gentleman 
is the owner of the only artist’s proof 
known to be in existence. There is, 
however, another copy, and it is the 
property of the writer. 

This portrait of the martyred pres- 
ident was made at Springfield, Ill., in 
1860, following his nomination to the 
presidency, by C. A. Barry, a noted 
Massachusetts artist of that day. It 
is, as artists of today must admit, a 
striking likeness in bold treatment, 
and so unlike any of the many por- 
traits of the great emancipator that 
have been given to the public in late 
years as to attract attention and ad- 
miration. 

The student of art will be impressed 
with the gracefulness of the pose, 
the unaffected expression in which 
character is brought out, and also by 
the breeziness of the Middle West, 
which gives tone to it. Rigidness, 
which minimizes the effect of many of 
the portraits of Mr. Lincoln, is made 
flexible, and to emphasize the intel- 
lectual mind and sterling qualities of 
head and heart that made him a man 
of the people, the unerring judge who 
estimated his fellow men at their pre-; 
cise value to a cause, the astute poli- 





* The National Magazine. 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
O. Clough. 


tician, the statesman with acumen to 
grasp the intricate problems of gov- 
ernment, and mould seemingly widely 
divergent forees into their proper re- 
lation to the destiny of our country. 
It is also Lincoln in whom is discover- 


‘able the genial and kindly bearing of 


the child of the prairie, the individ- 
uality that caused him to be loved and 
trusted by men and women of his gen- 
eration, and whose memory will be 
cherished so long as history is written 
and read. 

This crayon portrait of Mr. Lincoln 
was a gift to the writer some twenty 
years ago by a physician’, who, by 
reason of age and infirmities, was dis- 
mantling his office. He saw that I 
admired it, whereupon he related to 
me the circumstances under which he 
obtained it, and also gave me the art- 
ist’s story that accompanied it. Later, 
much to my gratification and sur- 
prise, he sent it to my residence with 
his compliments. 

‘“*Tt was presented to me,’’ he said, 
‘‘by a patient of mine’, a relative 
of Artist Barry. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt of its genuineness. 
I was her family physician for many 
years, and it was made mine in rec- 
ognition of my attention to her in a 


t The late Dr. T. H. Gibby, Nashua. 


t Mrs. Eben McIntire, Nashua. It is a singular 
circumstance that the last member of the family 
—a former Nashua shoe-dealer, noted vocalist 
and Knight Templar Mason—died at his home in 
Philadelphia since this article was prepared. It 
is also a circumstance that Dr. Gibby’s only 
daughter, only child as well, is a resident of 
Philadelphia. 
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protracted illness. There are proba- 
bly other copies in existence, but of 
that I have no information.’’ 

Artist Barry’s account of his visit 
to Springfield, and the circumstances 
and conditions under which he ob- 
tained the sittings and made the por- 
trait was as follows: 

**It was late in the afternoon of the 
last Saturday in June, 1860, when I 
found myself in front of a small, two- 
storied house, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a plain white paling, in 
the City of Springfield, Ill. I had 
journeyed from Boston at the request 
of certain prominent Republicans of 
Massachusetts, bearing a letter of ‘in- 
troduction from Governor N. P. 
Banks to solicit sittings from Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

‘My intention was to make a 
crayon drawing (portrait) from life 
that could be used on my return to 
Boston as a study for reproduction on 
stone by an eminent lithographer. It 
was quite late in the afternoon, as I 
have said, when I arrived in Spring- 
field, so I went at once to the front 
door of the now well known hottse and 
rang the bell, little suspecting the 
amusing bit of experience that came 
next. Suddenly the door was thrown 
violently against the wall, revealing 
to my notice a very small boy strad- 
dling across the passageway. 

***Hallo, mister!’ sereamed the 
small boy, ‘what der want?’ 

***T want,’ I replied, ‘to see Mr. 
Lincoln. I have come all the way 
from Boston to talk with him.’ In 
an instant, before my lips closed, in 
fact, the small boy shouted out: 

***Come down, ‘‘Pop,’’; here’s a 
man from Boston to see you,’ and 
thus saying, he wheeled himself upon 
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one foot and vanished through the 
end of the hall somewhere, leaving 
me as he found me, standing in 
the doorway. But I had not long 
to wait, for the good, the immortal 
Lincoln immediately came down- 
stairs, holding out a great hand 
of welcome towards me. ‘They want 
my head, do they? Well, if you can 
get it you may have it; that is, if you 
are able to take it off while I am on 
the jump. But no quills in my nose; 
I have had enough of that; and don’t 
fasten me into a chair!’ 

‘*T learned afterwards from his own 
lips that he had never sat for a por- 
trait, except photographic ones, but 
that Seulptor Folk of Chicago had 
‘plastered’ him, so he termed it, some- 
time in 1858, for a bust. The ar- 
rangement, as made between Mr. Lin- 
eoln and myself, was that we were to 
meet at his room in the court house 
on the following Monday morning at 
seven o'clock, and this is the way 
the said arrangement came about. 
Twisting Governor Banks’ letter in 
his large furrowed hands, he: said: 

‘* *T suppose you Boston folks don’t 
get up at cock-crowing as we do out 
here. I’m an early riser, and my ris- 
ing don’t mean nine o’clock in the 
morning, by any means. Now, I'll 
tell you what we'll do. You come to 
my room at the court house on Mon- 
day at seven sharp, and I will be there 
to let you in.’ 

‘*The good man evidently thought 
he had me on the hip, so to speak, as 
he said this, for he shook his side most 
heartily with suppressed laughter 
when he was bidding me good night. 

‘But Monday morning came, and 
seven o’clock came, and at precisely 
that hour I turned the corner of the 
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street upon which the court house 
faced to see, coming towards me from 
the other end of the sidewalk, my 
queer sitter. 

‘* “Well done, my boy,’ he said, as 
we shook hands, ‘you are an early 
bird, after all, if you do hail from 
Boston.’ 

‘*T told him I was rarely in bed af- 
ter daybreak and much of my best 
work was done before breakfast. And 
so, pleasantly chatting, we went up 
to his room together. 

‘* ‘Now, then, what shall I do?’ he 

inquired, pointing to a large pile of 
unopened letters upon a table. 
[ replied, 
‘but to allow me to walk around you 
occasionally and once in a while meas- 
ure a distance upon your face. I 
will not disturb you in the least other- 
wise.’ 

** *Capital,’ said my distinguished 
sitter, smiling pleasantly, ‘I won’t be 
in the least bit scared; go right 
ahead.’ 

‘*Then he threw off his 


‘*** Absolutely nothing,’ 


leaving me to begin my task. How 
vividly it all comes back to me as I 
write. The lonely room, the great 
bony figure with its long arms, and 
legs that seemed to be continually 
twisting themselves together; the 
long, wiry neck, the narrow chest, the 
unecombed hair, the cavernous sockets 
beneath the high forehead, the bushy 
eyebrows hanging like curtains over 
the bright, dreamy eyes, the awkward 


speech, the pronounced truthfulness - 


and patience; and lastly, the sure féel- 
ing in his heart that coming events, 
whatever they might be, would come 


coat and, 
sitting in front of the table in his 
shirt sleeves, plunged his hand into 
the great heap of letters before him, 
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to him and to the American people 
straight from the hand of God. <A 
marked look of depression upon his 
face at times gave me no end of trou- 
ble. There was a far-away look about 
the eyes very often, as if the great 
spirit behind them was conscious of 
terrible trials to come, as if there was 
a mighty struggle going on in the 
bosom of the living man that living 
men must not know of until the time 
was ripe for them to know; such a 
struggle as Jesus knew in his agony 
after the arrest; as Savonarola knew 
when he was fighting single-handed 
the church of Rome; as Luther knew 
when he stood before his judge at the 
Diet of Worms; as Cromwell knew 
at the head of his thousands of men; ° 
as Theodore Parker knew when the 
whole Christian world, with one or 
two exceptions, held him in utter ab- 
horrence. 

**T worked faithfully upon the por- 
trait, studying every feature most 
carefully for ten days, and was more 
than fully rewarded for my labor 
when Mr. Lincoln, pointing to the 
picture, said: ‘Even my enemies must 
declare that to be a true likeness of 
*‘old Abe’’.’ ”’ 

The portrait was exhibited in Chi- 
eago at the Tremont House, in New 
York at the room of George Ward 
Nichols, and Boston at the rooms of 
the old Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion on Summer Street. It was litho- 
graphed most excellently for those 
days and could have been seen in 
many places in Boston and elsewhere 
on the week following the assassina- 
tion. A month later not a copy was 
to be obtained for love nor money, 
and therefore it is more than prob- 
able that there are more copies in ex- 
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istence than is believed by ‘‘the New 
York gentleman.’’ 

Artist Barry related this as a part 
of his experience in connection with 
the portrait : ‘‘When it was on exhibi- 
tion in Mr. Nichols’ room in New 
York and standing on an easel in the 
middle of the room facing Broadway, 
a short, thick-set gentleman walked in. 
He did not speak to me; I did not 
speak to him. He stood a short dis- 
tance from the picture for a little 
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while, then—I had turned my head to 
look at him—stepped forward and, 
folding his arms across his breast, said 
slowly with clear utterance: ‘An hon- 
est man, God knows.’ The next in- 
stant he passed out of the room. It 
was Stephen A. Douglass.’’ The last 
that was known of the original por- 
trait—made in 1860, and the first 
made of Mr. Lincoln from life—it 
was owned by Mrs. E. A. Hilton, 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF COL. AMOS A. 
PARKER. 


By Amos F. 


Amos Andrew Parker was born in 
Fitzwilliam, October 8, 1791. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest living 
graduate of any American college and 
member of the bar in New England. He 
died at the home of his youngest son, 
Hon. John M. Parker, in Fitzwilliam, 
May 12, 1893, aged 101 years, 7 months 
and 4 days. 

He was the fourth of the nine child- 
ren of Hon. Nahum Parker, a United 
States senator, and for twenty years a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
this state. A brief sketch of his distin- 
guished father and of his public services 
rendered to the state and nation will not 
be out of place at this time. 

Hon. Nahum Parker was born in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., March 4,1760. His 
father was Amos Parker of Lexington, 
Mass., a brother of Jonas Parker, who 
was one of the eight men killed in Cap- 
tain Parker’s company of Minute Men 
on Lexington Common on the memora- 
ble nineteenth of April, 1775. The 


Blake, Esq. 


name of Jonas Parker is on the Lexing- 
ton monument. 

Amos Parker was born July 26,1723, 
and died at Shrewsbury, December 23, 
1790. His wife was Anna Stone, born 

‘October 21, 1726, and died November 
13,1799. They had nine children; the 
two oldest were born in Lexington, the 
others in Shrewsbury. 

Nahum was their seventh child and 
at the early age of sixteen he entered the 
Revolutionary Army from Shrewsbury. 
How long he remained in the army we 
have no means at hand to determine. 
He kept a diary at the time and if that 
could be consulted, the question might 
possiby be settled. 


In the year 1817, when pensions 


were granted to all Revolutionary sol- 
diers, he applied for a pension, and as 
evidence of services performed he sent 
to the secretary of war, John C. Calhoun, 
his diary, accompanied by an affidavit 
stating that he was the identical man 
who performed the services mentioned 
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therein, and at once received his pension 
certificate; the secretary remarking that 
the evidence was conclusive, for no man 
could make such’a diary without having 
performed the services. He was pres- 
ent at the surrender of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga in 1777. 

After the war he married Mary Deeth 
of Gerry (now Phillipston), Mass., Au- 
gust 11, 1783. After living a short time 
in Gerry, he moved to Shrewsbury in 
1784, and in March, 1786, he came to 
Fitzwilliam and settled on a farm, now 
owned by Harvey A. Clark, on the east 
side of thetown. He resided there until 
the day of his death. 

The “History of Fitzwilliam” truth- 
fully says of him: “The ability and 
fidelity of Mr. Parker were at once recog- 
nized by the people of Fitzwilliam, and 
he was soon called to fill offices of trust. 
October 17, 1792, the proprietors of this 
township elected him as their clerk and 
treasurer, and he held these offices till 
the closing up of the business of the 
proprietors in 1815. Though not edu- 
cated as a lawyer, he was well acquainted 
with the forms and merits of civil pro- 
ceedings, and brought to all his public 
duties a well-trained mind; a habit of 
exactness in all the calls issued by him 
for legal meetings, and in the record of 
the same, and the utmost fidelity in 
accounting for the funds in his posses- 
sion. To all these qualifications for: a 
public servant he added an almost fault- 
less penmanship, so that from the date 
of his election as clerk of the proprie- 
tors, their record books become easy of 
comprehension. 

“In 1790 Mr. Parker’s name first 
appears upon the records of Fitzwilliam 
as one of the selectmen, and he held this 
office for four successive years. Begin- 
ning with 1792 he was often moderator 


of the town meetings. In 1794 he was 
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chosen to represent this town in the state 
legislature, and was re-elected annually 
till 1804, or for the period of ten years. 
In 1806 he was again chosen representa- 
tive.” 

He had eleven commissions as justice 
of the peace and quorum throughout the 
state. His first commission is dated 
January 9, 1794, and signed by Josiah 
Bartlett, governor, and the last is dated 
December 20, 1836, and signed by 
Isaac Hill, governor. 

Of the eleven commissions three were 
signed by John Langdon, three by John 
Taylor Gilman and one each by Josiah 
Bartlett, Samuel Bell, Davil L. Morrill, 
Matthew Harvey and Isaac Hill. He 
had three commissions as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. The first is a 
commission as “Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the County 
of Cheshire,” dated February 3, 1807, 
and signed by John Langdon. 

The second is a commission as “An 
Associate Justice of our Circuit Court 
of Common Pleas for the Western Cir- 
cuit,” dated July 13, 1813, and signed 
by John T. Gilman. 

The third is a commission as “An 
Associate Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the County of Cheshire,” 
signed by William Plummer, governor, 
and dated July 5, 1816. During all the 
years in which Judge Parker held the 
office, and discharged the duties of judge, 
Cheshire county included within its lim- 
its the present county of Sullivan. 
Cheshire county, incorporated March 
19, 1771, was one of the five original 
counties into which the province was 
then divided, Keene and Charlestown 
being the shire towns. 

July 5, 1827, the county of Cheshire 
was divided ; its northern portion being 
taken to form the county of Sullivan, 
which was named in honor of Hon. John 
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Sullivan of Durham. In 1813 the 
“Western Circuit,” as it was called, 
included the then counties of Cheshire, 
Grafton and Coos; the largest in the 
state, and Judge Parker “rode his Cir- 
cuif” (as it was then termed) on horse- 
back with his saddle bags, in one of 
which he carried the famous “Green 
Bag;” containing his court papers, 
reports, statutes and other law books 
for reference, and in the other his change 
of wardrobe and other articles, being 
absent from home frequently during the 
terms of court in his district, from five 
to ten weeks at a time. In 1805 and 
1806 he was elected and served as coun- 
cilor from the “Old Fifth Councilor 
District.” In 1828-’29 he was senator 
to the General Court from District No. 
g, and was one of the leading members 
of that body. June 13, 1806, he was 
elected a senator from New Hampshire 
in the United States Congress for the 
full term of six years, but finding his 
duties as judge*and senator too onerous, 
and moreover, sometimes conflicting in 
point of time, he resigned his office as 
senator after a service of three years, 
and continued to hold the office of 
judge. 


In all the civil, social and religious, 


affairs of the town, Judge Parker was 
prominent for a long series of years. 
His honesty, ability and fidelity being 
universally acknowledged by his towns- 
men, and in fact throughout the state. 
Of his kindness to the poor and afflicted 
many instances are related by aged citi- 
zens, and his influence was invariably 
in favor of the culture and good morals 
of the people. 

He died at his homestead November 
12, 1839, aged 80 years; and a substan- 
tial granite monument marks his resting 
place in our public cemetery, with the 
following inscription thereon : 
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NAHUM PARKER. 
Born March 4, 1760. 


Appointed Chief Justice of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas in 1807. 

United States Senator from New Hampshire 
from 1806 to 1810. 


Died November 12, 1839 


The subject of this sketch, Amos 
Andrew Parker, attended the district 
school in Fitzwilliam during the short 
terms kept in his district, and when the 
school was not in session, worked upon 
his father’s farm until 15 years of age, 
when he formed the purpose of obtain- 
ing a collegiate eduction. He took a 
preparatory course of one year under 
the instruction of his pastor, the Rev. 
John Sabin, and a three years’ course at 
New Ipswich Academy, under the tuition 
of Oliver Swain Taylor, who at that time 
was principal of the institution. 

In June, 1810, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in the Sophomore year, 
and graduated in 1813 at the age of 
22 years, ranking second in his class. 
He was appointed to deliver an English 
oration, with the place of honor in the 
joint exhibition of the Junior and Senior 
classes; the Greek oration at the Junior 
exhibition and the salutatory address in 
Latin at Commencement. 

Soon after graduation he went to 
Fredericksburg, Va., and was engaged 
as a teacher in the family of a wealthy 
planter, where he remained three years. 
He then returned to New Hampshire 
and commenced the study of law in the 
office of James Wilson, Sr., of Keene, 
completing his course with Hon. Levi 
Chamberlain, who was at that time in the 
practice of law at Fitzwilliam. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1821, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession in 
Epping immediately after, where he 
remained until 1823, when«he moved 
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to Concord to accept the  editor- 
ship of the Mew Hampshire Statesman. 

In 1824 and 1825 he was commis- 
sioned and served as aid on the staff of 
Governor Morrill, from which office he 
received his title of colonel. While re- 
siding at Concord, he was delegated as 
one of the governor’s aids to proceed to 
Boston and invite General Lafayette to 
visit New Hampshire. This was 
June, 1824. The General kindly ac- 
cepted the invitation, but desired that 
his visit to New Hampshire be deferred 
until the following year, and accordingly 
in June, 1825, Colonel Parker made the 
same journey to Boston with proper 
equipage to convey the distinguished 
French soldier and statesman to Con- 
cord. 

The equipage consisted of a ba- 
rouche with four horses, an elegant 
stage-coach with four horses, and a two- 
horse carriage for the baggage. The 


in 


General was accompanied by his son, 


George Washington Lafayette, and his 
private secretary and a body-servant. 
General Lafayette was then 67 years of 
age, well preserved, and in good health. 
After Colonel Parker’s retirement from 
active professional life, he published a 
work of 150 pages entitled “ Recollec- 
tions of Lafayette and his Visit to 
America.” After leaving Coucord he 
practised his profession at Exeter and 
at Kingston, and returned from the 
latter place to his native town in 1837, 
and continued the practice of the law. 
While residing at Exeter Colonel Par- 
ker made a long excursion to the West, 
and on his return, published a valuable 
book (which was one of the first of its 
kind), entitled “A Trip to the West and 
Texas.” It was published in three edi- 
tions of 5,000 copies each, and had a 
rapid sale. He also published a book 
of poems im his eightieth year, and 
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wrote many stories, articles for maga- 
zines, and newspaper contributions. In 
his native town after 1837, he held nearly 
every office in the gift of the people, and 
took a very active part in the measures 
adopted to suppress the Rebellion, fur- 
nishing three sons for the Union Army, 
one of whom died in the service. He 
had received and held 15 commis- 
sions as a justice of the peace and quo- 
rum of five years each, covering a space 
of 75 years, his first commission bearing 
date June 22, 1822. 

For several years he was a trustee of 
the New Hampshire Asylum for the 
Insane, a director of the Ashuelot Fire 
Insurance Company, a director of the 
Cheshire County Bank (now Keene Na- 
tional Bank), was a member of the Bar 
Association of New York City, and of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
He served as representative from Fitz- 
william during thirteen sessions of the 
the Legislature ; his first election to that 
office was at the March election in 1839. 
He occupied the position of first select- 
man in Fitzwilliam for ten years, and for 
many years was moderator of town meet- 
ings, town agent and town treasurer ; 
during the Civil War he was chairman of 
a committee of three for funding the 
war debt of the town, which was very 
efficiently and promptly accomplished. 
For 72 years he was a member of the 
bar, and engaged in the practice of the 
law the greater portion of that time. 

In 1844-"45 he was actively engaged 
in forwarding the projected railroad be- 
tween Boston and Burlington by way of 
Rutland. After aiding in obtaining 
for the “Fitchburg” and 
“Cheshire ” railroads, he brought the 
matter before the people of Vermont, 
addressing large crowds at Bellows Falls, 
Brandon, Rutland, Vergennes, Burling- 
ton and other places. The Rutland and 
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Burlington Railroad was soon built, and 
is today the Rutland Division of the 
Central Vermont System. 

Colonel Parker was a man of splendid 
physique, tall, remarkably erect through 
life, and in all respects well proportioned. 
As a public speaker he also made his 
mark. In addition to Fast Day ad- 
dresses, railroad, political, educational 
and miscellaneous speeches, Colonel 
Parker delivered five Fourth of July 
orations, one in 1813 at Falmouth in 
Virginia, one in Rockingham county, one 
in Vermont and two in Fitzwilliam. 
One of the finest gems of its kind was 
an address on “ Education,” delivered at 
Rindge on October 17, 1843, before the 
Cheshire County Common School Asso- 
ciation. 

In his boyhood days he was too studi- 
ous and busy to engage in any of the 
sports and dissipations which often un- 
dermine the constitutions of the more 
favored youths, and the temperate habits 
he then formed greatly augmented and 
preserved his constitution for work and 
a long life. 

At 80 he had the vigor, endurance and 
strength of a man of 50; and at go that 
of a man of 60. He was always re- 
garded as a well-read lawyer, a safe 
counselor, and when engaged in the trial 
of causes, a successful advocate. He was 
a good citizen and an honest man. 
He was a ready writer and a good 
thinker, and his success at the bar, upon 
the stump, and in the halls of Legisla- 
ture attested his power and influence as 
a speaker and debater. His was an 
active life, and he was long interested in 
the cause of education and temperance. 

Colonel Parker was a good Latin and 
Greek scholar; he retained his knowl- 
edge of the classics to a remarkable 
degree during his whole life, and quoted 
Latin and Greek phrases and maxims, in 
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his conversations and addresses, with 
great ease and fluency. He was quite 
a wit, and at times enjoyed a good 
joke. 

A short anecdote illustrating his ready 
wit was recently related to the author of 
this sketch, by Hon. Albert S. Waite of 
Newport. While attending the session 
of the court at Keene, between 40 and 
50 years ago, the judges and lawyers 
made their headquarters at “Col. 
Harrington’s Tavern,” as it was com- 
monly called in those days, and more 
recently the Eagle Hotel; at the familiar 
sound of the dinner bell, the presiding 
judge and the lawyers from the various 
towns in the county and other parts of 
the state attending the term of court, 
filed into the spacious dining room and 
took their seats at the well-loaded table, 
which was assigned by the good host to 
the judge and members of the bar. 
Among the prominent members of the 
bar of Cheshire county at that time was 
Judge Frederick Vose of Walpole, who 
was invariably punctual and constant in 
his attendance at court, the sessions of 
which generally lasted from five to six 
weeks, and he was also equally punctual 
in his attendance at the dinner table. 
On one occasion there were seated at 
the head of the table, His Honor John 
James Gilchrist, the presiding justice, 
E. L. Cusheon of Charlestown, Aldis 
Lovell of Alstead, A. H. Bennett of 
Winchester, Col. Amos A. Parker of 
Fitzwilliam and several other members 
of the bar from other portions of the 
state, including himself, who was seated 
at the table directly opposite Colonel 
Parker, who, after looking up and down 
the long table for several minutes, failed 
to see Judge Vose of Walpole in his ac- 
customed seat. Colonel Parker, turning 
to Brother Waite, ejaculated, “ /nfer 

‘os ?” (Where is Vose?) which cre- 
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ated great merriment among all those 
seated at the table, 

Colonel Parker was married three 
times,—first, Miranda W., eldest 
daughter of Rev. Daniel C. Sanders, 
president of Vermont University at the 
time of Mr. Parker’s graduation, by 
whom he had three children, two of 
whom still survive, George W., who re- 
sides at Halifax, Mass., and Andrew, 
who resides in Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
married second, Mary, daughter of 
United States Marshal McClary of 
Epsom, by whom he had four children, 
two of whom are still living, Mrs. 
Miranda S. Smith, widow of Anson B. 
Smith, formerly a hardware merchant of 
Winchendon, Mass., and Hon. John 
McClary Parker, now engaged in trade 
at Fitzwilliam, and who has served in 
both branches of the New Hampshire 
Legislature. He married third, Julia E. 
Smith of Glastonbury, Conn., April 9, 
1879, he being at that time 88 and Miss 
Smith 86 years of age. 

Miss Smith had become famous some 
20 years before her marriage for resist- 
ing taxation without representation, or 
in other words, by refusing to pay taxes 
because she did not have the privilege 
of voting; and also by a translation of 
the Bible from the original Hebrew and 
Greek into English unaided and alone 
after seven years of severe labor and 
study, and publishing 1,000 copies at 
her own expense. 


to 
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Her fame was in no wise diminished 
by her marriage to Colonel Parker at 
her advanced age. It was a nine days’ 
wonder at the time, and more or less 
noticed by the newspaper press through- 
out the country, but it really proved to 
be followed by seven years of happy mar- 
ried life, during which time they resided 
at Glastonbury, and at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

She died March 6, 1886, and soon 
after Colonel Parker returned to his 
native town and resided with his youngest 
son, Hon. John M. Parker, as before 
stated, where he received all the care 
and attention necessary to make his de- 
clining years pleasant and happy. He 
was buried in our public cemetery, and 
a substantial headstone of native granite 
marks his final resting-place. At the 
time of his death the following editorial 
appeared in the /ndependent Statesman, 
printed at Concord, N. H.: 
Amos 


“ Colonel 
A. Parker, once editor of the 
Statesman, has closed his more than a 
century of usefulness. Colonel Parker 
has lived a life marked by conscientious 
faithfulness to many a trust. As an 
editor, as a lawyer, as an official, he gave 
the best he had to the fulfilment of his 
duties, and went down the path of a 
green old age with powers unimpaired, 
with faculties undiminished, to a reward 
laid up by years of honesty with him- 
self, his fellow-men and his God.” 





HISTORY AND POETRY FROM THE LIFE OF F. B. SANBORN 
OF CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHAPTER THIRD.—YOUTHFUL 
AND MARRIAGE. 


LOVE 


Up to my eighteenth year I had 
lived fancy free, though very suscep- 
tible to the beauty of girls, and slight- 
ly attached, at school and in the 
society of my companions, to this 
maiden or that who had fine eyes, a 
fair complexion and a social gift. To 
one pair of sisters, indeed, I was 


specially drawn by their loveliness 
and gentle ways. Toward the younger 
of the two, of my own age almost ex- 
actly, I had early manifested this in- 
terest when my years could not have 
exceeded seven. They had come with 
their cousin, who was also my cousin, 


to spend the afternoon and take tea 
with my two sisters; it may have 
been the first time I had noticed the 
sweet beauty of Sarah C., who was 
the granddaughter of the former par- 
son of the parish. So strongly was I 
impressed by it, that while they were 
taking tea by themselves, boys not 
being expected to enjoy their com- 
pany, I went to my strong box, which 
contained all my little stock of silver, 
took from it a shining half dollar, the 
largest coin I had, and deftly trans- 
ferred it to the reticule of Sarah, 
hanging on the back of a chair in the 
** parlor chamber,’’ all without telling 
anybody what I had done. The two 
girls (aged seven and ten) went home 
unsuspecting what had occurred, but 
in emptying the reticule that night, 
the coin was found, and Sarah know- 
ing nothing about it, the gift was 


sent back to the house of the tea- 
party, and my little scheme of endow- 
ing her with my worldly goods was 
discovered, to my confusion. 

There had been other fancies, but 
nothing serious until the year 1850, 
when I was just eighteen. Nor had 
I taken the burden of life very seri- 
ously in other directions. I had 
formed no scheme of life; my educa- 
tion had been going on as already 
described, with no particular plan on 
my part or that of my family. My 
mother’s cousin, Senator Norris, be- 
ing in Congress from 1843 until his 
death in 1855, it had been suggested 
that he should appoint me a cadet in 
the West Point military school; but I 
had no turn for a soldier’s life, and 
nothing was done to obtain his pat- 
ronage, which my grandfather, a vet- 
eran Democrat, could have secured, 
perhaps. So I drifted along, working 
on the farm perhaps half my time, 
studying, shooting, wandering about 
the pastures and woods with comrades; 
and spending my evenings in lively 
company, playing chess, cards, or, for 
a few years in the summer, joining a 
cooking club which met weekly in 
the thick woods far from houses, and 
got up a fine supper of chicken and 
coffee, with a dessert of sponge cake; 
which one of our number, afterwards 
Capt. John Sanborn Godfrey, of Gen- 
eral Hooker’s staff in the Civil War, 
had the secret of preparing to perfec- 
tion. 

This entertainment had begun with 
my schoolmates, William Healey and 
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Charles Brown, and two or three stu- 
dents of the Rockingham Academy, 
Cavender of St. Louis, Vanderveer of 
New York, and another, but was then 
transferred to an unfrequented pine 
wood, near the boundaries of Exeter, 
Hampton and Hampton Falls, and 
included two Tiltons and other school- 
mates on that part of the Exeter road. 
After I left home to enter college the 
Exeter congressman, Gilman Mars- 
ton, afterwards a general in the war, 
and some others from Exeter were 
admitted to the mysteries, but I never 
met with them later than 1850, I 
think. 

A more exacting literary society 
had been established about 1848 in 
the upper hall of the schoolhouse 
where I had been a pupil, under the 
name of the ‘‘Anti-Tobacco Society,’ 
at the instance, I suppose, of the good 
minister of the Unitarian parish. We 
held debates, and soon established a 
MS. monthly journal, Star of Social 
Reform, which received contributions, 
supposed to be anonymous, from the 
members, male or female, and these 
were read at the monthly meetings. 
I early became a contributor, both in 
prose and verse, and in the summer 
of 1849 wrote a burlesque on the 
poem of ‘‘ Festus,’’ then much read 
in New England, in mild ridicule of 
the English author, Philip Bailey. 
The following winter the editor of the 
Star (now Mrs. S. H. Folsom of 
Winchester, Mass.), visiting her 
friend, Miss Ariana Smith Walker 
at Peterborough; showed her the 
‘* Festus’’ verses and some others, 
which she was good enough to like, 
and sent them to her dearest friend, 
Miss Ednah Littlehale of Boston, the 
late Mrs. E. D. Cheney, with this 
note: 
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March 30. 1850. I don’t know that I should 
have written you today if I had not wanted to 
send you the enclosed. It purports to be a 
newly discovered scene from ‘‘ Festus,” and is 
written by a person who does not altogether 
like the book, as you will see from the last 
part, especially. I want you to read it_firs/, and 
then read the little note which will tell you 
about the author. / think it is capital; tell me 
how it strikes you. Please return it to me in 
your next. A. S. W. 


A few weeks later, April 26, she 
added : 


I send you herewith some poetry of Frank S., 
the author of the new scene from “ Festus.” 
The little ballad, is, I think, very pretty. He 
called it ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ but I like ‘‘ The 
Taper’’ better,—do not you? And now will 
tell you that he isa Hampton Falls boy, and 
that his name is Sanborne. I will send you all 
I can of his writing, and I want you to write a 
criticism upon the “ Festus,”’ etc., for the S/ar, 
a paper written by the young people at H. Falls. 
They shan’t know who writes it; but won’t you 
sometime send me a sort of laughing notice of 
this ‘new Poet’’? I want you to, very much. 
Do you not get a pretty picture of the maid 
“who her needle plies,’”’ etc.? It reminded me 
of your “* Gretchen.” 


The ballad was the subject, after- 
wards, of a commendatory notice in 
the Sfar by A. S. W. which pleased 
the young poet, and led him to antici- 
pate the arrival of the critic; who also 
had some curiosity to see the youth 
about whom her friend had told her 
many things. When they first saw 
each other in the small church at 
Hampton Falls, she was sitting be- 
side her friend in the pew, and I was 
opposite, facing them, but only 30 feet 
away, so that our eyes met. She 
wrote on her folding fan, with a pin, 
‘TI don’t dare look at Frank S.; he 
has a poetic face.’’ In her next let- 
ter to Ednah she said (July 22, 1850): 


I have seen F.S., the young poet,—a face 
like the early portrait of Raphael, only Frank’s 
eyes and hair are very dark. I don’t care, now 


I have seen him, to speak or meet with him. 
{In fact two days after he called on her and was 
welcome.] When we began to talk earnestly I 
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Birthplace of George and Anna Waiker 


forgot everything else in my surprise and pleas- 
ure. I was astonished and delighted. There 
was a charm about everything he said, because 
he has thought more who//y for himself than 
any one I ever met. In books, too, I 
was astonished at his preferences. It seemed 
strange that She//ey should be the favorite poet 
of an uncultivated, I should say, self-cultivated 
boy; but so it is, and he talked of him and of 
the poems as I never heard any one talk, after 
his own fashion. He stayed until 11, 
and yet I was neither weary nor sleepy, rather 
refreshed and invigorated. 


The “‘laughing notice ’’ of the Fes- 
tus scenes, obligingly written by Miss 
Littlehale, and sent to the editor of 
the S/ar, was this, followed by Miss 
Walker’s comment on the ballad: 


The following notices of recent effusions we 
take the liberty of quoting for the benefit of the 
readers of the Star. This first,—a very brief 
extract (from the London Enquirer) from a 
notice of ‘‘ The Supplementary Scene to Fes- 
tus,’’ which appeared in the July (1849) num- 
ber of the S/ar; the second “‘ Night Thoughts,”’ 
from a source less foreign. 


- ter. 


The New Scene of Festus. 


The burlesque is capital; the similes are 
some of them so like “‘ Festus”’ one could easi- 
ly cheat another into the reality of certain pas- 
sages. Whothis young devotee of St. Crispin 
is, we cannot divine. The lines show an admi- 
rable tact at verse making; we hope to see 
something which has the writer's soul in it, 
too. So promising a genius should be cultivated, 
not spoiled. 


I have elsewhere spoken of this love- 
ly vision of youth and spiritual grace 
first fairly seen by me in the Hamp- 
ton Falls church, July 20, 1850. She 
was the daughter of James Walker of 
Peterborough, a first cousin of Presi- 
dent Walker of Harvard College, and 
her mother, Sarah Smith, was the 
favorite niece of Judge Smith of Exe- 
She had died in 1841, and Mr. 
Walker had remarried a daughter of 
Rev. Jacob Abbot of Hampton Falls. 
Ariana, named for Judge Smith’s 
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daughter, was born in the Carter 
house on the steep Peterborough hill- 
side, overlooking the river Contoocook 
from the northeast, and commanding, 
as all the hills thereabout do, a noble 
prospect of Monadnock. Her brother, 
George Walker, afterwards bank 
commissioner of Massachusetts and 
consul-general of the United States 
at Paris, was born five years earlier 
in the same house, and the brother 
and sister tripped down this hill in 
early childhood, near the mansion of 
their uncle, Samuel Smith, the judge’s 
manufacturing brother, to attend the 
private school of Miss Abbot, now 
Mrs. Horatio Wood of Lowell, whose 
younger sister James Walker married 
in 1844. Her uncle, Rev. Dr. Abiel 
Abbot, pastor at Peterborough, had 
earlier in his ministry, at Coventry in 
Connecticut, persuaded Jared Sparks, 
the future historian, then a carpenter 
in Mr. Abbot’s parish, to go to the 
Phillips Academy at Exeter in 1809. 
Mr. Abbot going to make a visit to 
his brother, the successor of President 
Langdon in the Hampton Falls pul- 
pit, slung the young man’s box un- 
der his parson’s chaise, while Sparks 
himself walked all the way to Exeter; 
whither his box preceded him, to the 
care of Dr. Benjamin Abbot (a cousin 
of the Hampton Falls pastor), then 
Principal of the famous Academy. It 
was this intermarriage between the 
Abbot and Walker families that led, 
as above mentioned, to my first ac- 
quaintance with Anna Walker. Her 
stepmother had a sister, Mrs. Cram, 
married in their father’s old parish, 
and living next door to the old house 
then occupied by Mrs. Joseph Sapn- 
born, my uncle’s widow, with her 
two children, who were cousins of 
Mrs. Cram’s children. Indeed the 
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two houses once had belonged to 
the Cram family, with only a garden 
between them; the later built of the 
two being more than a hundred years 
old, and soon to give place to a new 
house, in which many of my inter- 
views with Miss Walker were after- 
wards held. But the old house, in its 
large parlor, was the memorable 
scene of our first interview, briefly 
described above by Anna herself. In 
a fuller entry in her journal she said : 


F., stayed until 11 and yet I was neither weary 
nor sleepy, but ratherrefreshed and invigora- 
ted. He excused himself for staying so late, 
but said the time had passed rapidly. C. seemed 
very much surprised that he had spoken so 
freely to a stranger; I think he himself will 
wonder at it. The conversation covered so 
many subjects that I could not help laughing 
on looking back upon it; he might have discov- 
ered the great fault of my mind, a want of 
method in my thoughts, as clearly as I saw his 
to bea wantof hope. But talking with a new per 
son is to me like going for the first time into a 
gallery of pictures. We wander from one paint- 
ing to another, wishing to see all, lest some- 
thing finest should escape us, and in truth see- 
ing no one perfectly and appreciatingly. Only 
after many visits and long familiarity can we 
learn which are really the best, most suggestive 
and most full of meaning ; and then itis before 
two or three that one passes the hours. So we 
wander at first from one topic of conversation to 
another, until we find which are those reaching 
farthest and deef@st, and then it is these of 
which we talk most. My interestin Frank S. 
is peculiar; itis his intellectual and spiritual 
nature, and not Aimself that I feel so much 
drawn to. I can't say it rightly in words, but I 
never was so strongly interested in one where 
the feeling was so little personal. 


This was by no means my own 
case. I had the strongest personal 
interest in this young lady, whose 
life had been so unlike my own, but 
who had reached in many points 


the same conclusions, literary, social 
and religious, which were my own, 
so far as a youth of lessthan nineteen 
can be said to have reached conclu- 
We met again and again, and 


sions. 
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discussed not only Shelley, but Plato 
and Emerson, of whom we were both 
eager readers. She had received from 
her father the winter before Emer- 
son’s ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ just 
after she had been reading Plato with 
Ednah Littlehale, and she was also 
familiar with several of the other 
characters in that volume,—her stud- 
ies in German having advanced fur- 
therthan mine. Two years earlier she 
had read Emerson’s first book, ‘‘ Na- 
ture,’’ more than once, and at the 
age of 18 thus wrote of it to Ednah: 
April 1, 1848. Iam glad you have read ‘“‘ Na- 
ture.”” It has long been one of my books. It 
lies at this moment on my little table, and sel- 
dom does a day pass without my finding there 


something that chimes with the day’s thought. 
Emerson always gives me a feeling of quiet, 
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simple strength. I goto him, therefore, when 
I am weak and feeble,—not when I am full 
of unrest and disquiet. My soul is at times 
the echo of his; like the echo, however, it can 
only give back a single word. I bow in quiet 
joy at his grander thought; but, like him, I do 
not therefore yield my own. The light of his 
spirit does not dazzle my eyes so that all seems 
dark elsewhere; on the contrary, the world 
around me, reflecting back that radiance, 
smiles in a new-born glory. I love the whole 
earth more, that I know him more truly. 


Of the crayon by Morse; here en- 
graved, which remained in Boston 
some weeks after it was finished, that 
winter of 1847-48, she thus wrote to 
Ednah, February 6, 1848: 

George Walker is very enthusiastic about 
Morse and the picture. ‘“‘It is almost too fine,” 
etc. From what he told me I should think it 


decidedly the finest of Morse’s pictures. Tell 
him I could not have been more glad if the pic- 
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ture had been my own. Greenough, the sculp- 
tor, says it is the finest crayon ever done in 
Boston. Shall I tell you what I felt when I 
read George's letter?—a deep regret that I was 
not beautiful. I could wish myself lovely for 
Morse’s sake, for the sake of his fame; because 
then the piciure would have been finer. 


No one ever found this portrait 
other than beautiful. When I first 
saw her, two years after Alpheus 
Morse had finished it, her expression 
had changed from the serene, saintly 
look which Morse depicted, to one of 
more vivacity and gayety, which in 
her periods of comparative health was 
her natural expression, and which 
made her even more charming than 
in the earlier portrait. She had just 


reached 18 when it was drawn, and it 
was made for her brother, herself re- 
taining only a daguerre from it. 

Our second evening was that of 
August 1, and this is the record of it 
in her journal: 


Last night F.S. was here again. We had 
been wishing he would come but did not expect 
him. He wasina fine mood, but one or two 
things I regret in the evening’s talk. He had 
spoken of many things earnestly, and at last 
he mentioned James Richardson’s proposal that 
he shouldenter into the ministry. We all 
laughed. I wanted to say something of his 
future life; but I seemed to have no right. He 
said ““That is the last thing I should chose.’’ 
“No,” said I, with decision, ‘‘preaching is not 
your mission.”’ I felt as ifI must go on, but I 
restrained myself and was silent. He must 
have thought we ridiculed the idea of his becom- 
ing a minister, because we thought him un- 
equal to the work. I did not feel this so fully 
then as I did after he was gone; but it hurts me 
to have so repulsed him, for I think he wished 
us to say something more—to talk with him of 
himself and of his future. O golden opportu- 
nity! I fear it is lost and will not come again. 

We talked of many things—I more of peo- 
ple than formerly. His mind is analytic, the in- 
tellect predominating and governing the heart ; 
feelings do not often get the mastery. He is 
calm and searching, with avery keen insight 
into the merits or demerits of a style. This is 
characteristic of his mind. He is unsparingly 
just to his own thought. He is not at all a 
dreamer; or, if he is ever so, his dreams are not 
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enervating. He is vigorous, living, strong. 
Calmness of thought is a large element of his 
nature; it extends to the feelings as well as the 
intellect. Yetthere is fire under the ice, and I 
imagine if it should be reached it would flame 
forth with great power and intensity. 

We talked of Plato and Herbertand Shelley, 
and many others. He says it is notthe thought 
of “‘Alastor’’ that makes it his favorite, but the 
versification. I do not think now that he is 
wanting in severity. He went away after eleven. 
“I have stayed even laterthan the other night,”’ 
said he, ‘‘quite too late.’’ “Oh, no, not atall,’’ 
said I. I think he liked to come again. It 
may seem vain to say so, but I suspect he had 
seldom talked with any one exactly as he did 
with us tonight. C.is the only person here 
who would care to talk with him on such sub- 
jects; and her gentie modesty would not allow 
her to sit deliberately down to draw any one 
out as I have done with Frank. C. said she did 
not know he could talk so finely. I belief that 
to him it wasa relief. He has a rich nature, 
and yet my interest in him has little to do with 
feelings, less so than I could have supposed 
possible for me. 


Ah, how little do we at such times 
know ourselves! The next few weeks 
showed that nothing so interested her 
feelings as the fortunes of this youth. 


As I wrote the above, Mrs. Cram asked me 
why, if I felt that F. had misunderstood what I 
said of his becoming a minister, I did not write 
him a nove, and tell him what I then wished so 
much tosay. She urged my doing so, and at 
last I wrote the following, which I showed to 
her, and which she advised my sending: 

NOTE. 

When you spoke last night of Mr. R.’s prop- 
osition that you should enter the ministry, have 
thought that what I replied might and must 
have given you a wrong impression. When I 
said with decision that I did not think preach- 
ing your mission, it was not because I feared 
you would fail in that or, in anything for which 
you should heartily strive; but because it seems 
to me as ifno one should take such a mission 
upon himself unless he feels a decided call, and 
is sensible of a peculiar fitness. 

Your work in life seems to me more clearly 
pointed out than that of most men; it comes 
under that last head in “‘ Representative Men ;”’ 
we need you as a writer. I know how much 
of struggle and even of suffering such a life 
must contain, but Plato says, ‘When one is 
attempting noble things it is surely noble also 
to suffer whatever it may befall him to suffer.’’ 

I feel that there is that within you which 
cannot rightfully be hidden; and your success 
seems to me sure, if you will but bend your 
whole energies to thisend. I wish I were wise 
enough to suggest something more than the goal 
to be reached; but I am sure you will have 
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other and more efficient friends who will give 
you the aid of experience. 

Perhaps you will think I presume upon a 
short acquaintance to say all this; but it isoften 
given to us “‘to foresee the destiny of another 
more clearly than that other can,’’ and it seems 
to me only truth to strive ““‘by heroic encour- 
agements to hold him to his task.’’ Will you 
pardon my boldness? I give you God-speed. 

Your friend, 
Anna W. 


The next day the journal goes on: 


We rode to the Hill (the post-office) and left 
.Frank’s note with his little brother, Josey, at 
school. I felt sorry I had sent it the moment it 
was fairly gone, and if I could have recalled it 
I certainly should. It contained little of my 
thought, and would do harm if not received 
earnestly. It is difficult to do good. I hope I 
shall see and talk with F. before I go to Glou- 
cester,. 

August 3. This evening, as I lay wearily on 
the sofa, for I had been sick all day, Charles 
Healey came in, and immediately afterward, 
Frank. I felt not at ease, for we could say 
nothing of what was in, both our thoughts 
often and often, I am sure. I seemed stupid, 
talked, but said nothing. Frank was gay—he 
is seldom that; C. said when he had gone, 
*‘Anna, I saw your influence in all F. said to- 
night,—he was happy.’’ I don’t know what to 


think. Why did he come and why has he said 
nothing about my note? It requires speedy 
answer. 


August 6, Tuesday. I felt all day as if some- 
thing was going to happen to me, and in the 
afternoon F. C. brought me a letter from 
Frank. It was calm, manly, kind, sincere, ear- 
nest ; not warm—apart from feeling. I felt it very 
much. A note which came with it, and which 
contained little in words, gave me an impres- 
sion of feeling which the letter did not. A son- 
net F. sent me also, which I like. He added 
some marginal notes which rather made a jest 
of it; but I think the sonnet was written ear 
nestly, and the notes were an afterthought 
to conceal that earnestness. How deeply, how 
strongly I am interested in Frank! I feel as if 
I must help him. He has hardly been out of 
my thoughts an hour since I wrote the note. 
And now his frankness gives a new tone to my 
thought; for I feel as if I might perhaps do 
something for him. 

THE SONNET. 
Our life—a casket of mean outward show, 
Hides countless treasures, jewels rich and rare, 
Whose splendid worth, whose beauty, won- 
drous fair, 

Only the favored few may see and know 

On whom the partial Gods in love bestow, 

To ope the stubborn lid, the silver key; 
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And such methinks, have they bestowed on 
Thee. 
Or shall I say? o’er all things base and low 
Thou hast the blessed power of alchemy, 
Changing their dross and baseness into gold; 
And in all vulgar things on earth that be, 
Awakening beauty, as the Greek of old 
Wrought vase and urn of matchless symmetry 
From the downtrodden and unvalued mould. 
August 6, 1850. F. B. S. 


Wednesday, Aug. 7. I went to the Sewing 
Circle on Munt Hill. I had three reasons for 
going—to be with Cate, to sit under the green 
trees once again, and to see Frank, who I felt 
sure would be there. I had a beautiful but 
wearisome afternoon. I liked to sit under the 
green arches of the oaks and maples, and .to 
watch the play of faces, and read through them 
in the souls of those around me. Cate is the 
best, and most beautiful and worthy to be 
loved; and next to her I was drawn to Helen 
Sanborn. She iscold and self-centered, but she 
interests me. I want to know what all that 
coldness covers and conceals. Frank came; he 
greeted me last, and then almost distantly- 
certainly coldly. He was gay and witty, and we 
had a little talk together, sitting after tea in the 
doorway. Miss (Nancy) Sanborn’s house® is 
prettily located, but there is something really 
mournful in sucha lonely lifeas hers. Heaven 
save me from so vacant, so desolate a life as 
that of most unmarried women! 

We had a pleasant ride home, and I thought 
F. might come up in the evening. If he does 
not I shall probably not see him again. I hope 
he will come. 

August 8. He did come up last night, and we 
talked very earnestly and freely together. I 
think I never spoke with more openness to 
any one; we forgot we were Frank and Anna, 
and talked as one immortal soul to another. 

The conversation began by Cate’s showing 
him my Analyses. I sat ina low chair at C.’s 
feet, and watched his face while he read. It was 
steady; I could not read it, and I admired his 
composure, because I do not think it arose from 
a want of feeling. He said, when he had fin- 
ished, that he should not like to say whose the 
first analysis was; it might apply in parts to 
many ; and then turned to his own, and began to 
talk of it; not easily, but with difficulty and re- 
serve. I gave him a pencil and asked him to 
mark what he thought untrue. He made three or 
four marks, and explained why he did so; but 
not for some time did he say that it was himself 
of whom he spoke. He said I overrated him; 
he was quick but confused, and he complained 
of a want of method, strictness and steadiness 





*The old Sanborn house near Munt Hill, in Chap- 
ter. 
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of purpose, in his intellectual nature. I thought 
these rather faults of habit than of nature; few 
minds left so wholly to themselves, with so 
littlé opportunity, would have been other than 
desultory. 

To be overestimated, or to feel himself so, is 
extremely painful to Frank, and he constantly 
referred to it. ‘“‘I shall not, I think, be injured 
by your praises,’”’ said he at one time; ‘I have 
a mirror always near me which shows me to 
myself as I really am.’”’ In referring to that 
part of the analysis where I spoke of his 
being less self-dependent than he thought 
himself, he said, “Yes, 1 want some superior 
friend to whom I can go at all times, and who 
will never fail me.”” Who of us does not need 
such a friend? I thought of Ednah gratefully. 

In talking of the ways and means of life 
before him, I told him how deeply I felt my own 
want of practical ability; it seemed idle to 
suggest only the goal to be reached, and to 
say nothing of the paths leading thereto. 
‘After all,” said I, with real feeling, ‘I have 
not helped you.” “I am afraid,’’ he said, ‘that 
you suffer as I do, from a want of self-confi- 
dence.’’ Cate urged me to greater freedom, for 
I was embarrassed, and I said in reply, ‘I wish 
I were wise.’”’ “I hope it is not my wisdom 
that restrains you,” he said with great gentle- 
ness, ‘‘a little child might lead me.’’ The tone 


of feeling touched me, I looked at him quietly, 
and talked more clearly of school and college, 


and all the possibilities which the future held 
out to him, and the probabilities. 

I told him it was the discipline he needed 
most,—not so much the books he would study 
as the power he would obtain over his own 
thoughts, and the opportunities which such 
a life would open to him. He then spoke of 
himself, and said that he feared a sedentary 
life would “‘ only hasten what would come soon 
enough of itself.” And for the first time I 
observed the hollow chest and the bright color 
which indicate consumptive tendencies in him. 
Health must not be sacrificed; his work in life 
must not be hindered by bodily weakness; this 
is an important consideration. He then spoke 
of Mr. R.’s proposition, and, finally, all solved 
itself in the question, ‘‘ What is really my work 
in life?” 

“I think,” said I in reply, “‘ that there might 
be a person wise enough to decide for you.” 
“I think so, too,” said he quickly, ‘“‘and I 
wish that person would decide,’’—*‘ or those 
persons,” he added, after a moment. I thought 
it possible he might mean Cate or myself by 
“that person”’; but I did not feel capable of 
choosing for him, even if he had thought of me 
when he spoke,—and of that I greatly doubt. 
So no reply was made,—but the final result 
seemed to be, that if his health would allow, 
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private lessons or school would be the best 
thing open to him. 

In looking again at the Analysis,*—I told him 
that it would not bear severe intellectual crit- 
icism; it must necessarily have many and great 
faults. He said, “‘It is almost perfect, except 
that you stood at too high a point of view, 
so that some defects were concealed,’’—and 
seemed surprised that he should have laid him 
self open so far insoshortatime. But “I see 
that I must have done so, unless you have 
much clearer eyes than most people.”” “ Not 
that,”’ said I, “‘ but I have a habit of studying 
souls; persons are more to me than to most. 
I read in them as you read in books. I have 
seen in you tonight some new traits of charac- 
ter.’ He then asked me to add them to the 
analysis; but I would not promise to do so. 
““T hope,” he said, “‘ that you are not going to 
conceal anytbing. Talk to me as if I were a 
chair or a table; I can bear any truth,—do not 
fear to wound me.’’ ‘‘I am not afraid to be 
severe with you,”’ said I. 

The conversation turned upon many things 
which I cannot write here,—upon pride, upon 
faith in a future life, etc. It was not till after 
midnight that he said he must go; and then it 
was evidently only because he felt he ought; 
the conversation held him. ‘“ When,’ heasked, 
“shall you be in Hampton Falls again?’ 
‘* Perhaps in one year, perhaps not for several,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ Then it is doubtful when we shall 
see one another again. I shall not be likely to 
meet you anywhere else.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said I, 
‘“ when I see you next, your destiny will prob 
ably be decided.’ ‘‘I will promise you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that my choice shall be made as quickly 
as possible.”’ 

I told him I hoped I should hear of it when 
he didso. He said he might not be in Hamp- 
ton Falls at that time, and seemed, I half 
thought, to wish me to ask him to tell me him- 
self of his decision; but I hesitated to do so, 
and so said nothing. ‘“‘And so,’’ he said again, 
as he bade me good-by, “it is uncertain 
whether we shall see each other again for 


*The close of this is as follows: ‘Has many 
noble aspirations yet unsatisfied. Still seeking, 
seeking, groping inthe dark. He wants a definite 
end for which to strive Acariily; then his success 
would be sURE. Much executive power, executes 
better than he plans. 

* Loves the beautiful in all things. He has much 
originality; his thoughts and tastes are peculiarly 
hisown. Is impatientof wrong, and almost equally 
so of inability. Is gentle in spite of a certain cold. 
ness about him; has strong passions in spite of 
his general calmness of intellect and affection. 
A nature not likely to find rest, struggle is its 
native element; wants a steady aim, musi work, 
standing still is impossible; but he must have a 
great motive for which to strive. 

Aug. 5th, 1850. 

“Many contradictions inthis analysis, but not 
more than there are in the character itself.” 
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years. 
there is one person in the world who thinks 


Well,—I shall always remember that 
more highly of me than I do of myself.” We 
shook hands, and he went away. 

Intellectually, or by a certain fitness between 
us, I seemed to draw near to him, and I think 
he was sorry that our acquaintance should have 
been so transient, and should have terminated 
so suddenly. It seems strange to think of 
now, and not quite real to me; but I feel it has 
been of great service to me, however little 
I have done to help him. I have never seen 
any one like Frank. It is good to havea new 
interest in life, and in him I shall always feel 
strongly interested. I believe the journal of 
this evening is very poor; it gives not the least 
idea of what I consider as almost the most sin- 
gular conversation in my life,—and the end of 
a strange experience. 


Ah, no! it was the beginning of 
that experience of which Dante wrote 
in his Vita Nuova,—* Behold a Spirit 
cometh mightier than thou, who shall 
rule over thee.’’ This gentle maiden 
had not been averse to Love, but now 
he came in his full armor. The tell- 
tale journal goes on: 


When he was gone I felt so full of regret that 
I had not spoken more wisely to him that I 
covered my face with my hands and let the 
warm tears flow fast,—but it was only for a 
moment. I was excited as I seldom am; felt 
strong and free, and as I looked out of the 
window had an inclination to throw myself 
down on the cool grass below. The girls would 
not let me talk; they went to their rooms,— 
but I lay waking all the night through. How 
I wished for some divining powerto give me 
a knowledge of Frank’s thoughts! Had I 
helped him? was this meeting of ours to have 
any influence upon his life? and if so, would it 
work for good or evil? was this the beginning 
or the end of some new life? Lastly, how had 
he thought of me? finely and highly, or had I 
seemed poor and bold? Upon his thought of 
me allthe power of this evening to help him 
must depend; and I felt doubtful what it had 
been. Are we really to see each other no 
more? and is this to end our acquaintance ? 
Have I been forbearing enough ? Should I not 
have waited to be sought, and not have gone 
out to meet him? But my motive was pure 
and disinterested; does he know that? Of 
course he could not seek me. There certainly 
was feeling in him tonight,—I saw it in his face. 
It is true then that he loves X.? These anda 
thousand other questions I went on asking, 
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while the night wore away. 


I rose ill and fee- 
ble, and all day have suffered much; though 
not more than I expected last night. 
written F. a note, the principal object of which 
is toask him to tell me himself when his deci- 


I have 


sion is made as to his future life. {[ shall send 
it with the Analysis. Mrs. C. has seen and 
approved of it, and I trust to her judgment. 
There is much more feeling in it than in his 
letter; but it seemed to me not to touch upon 
sentiment. Beside, F. is not vain,—the strange 
boy! 


There was no occasion to doubt 
how I had received all this inspira- 
tion and encouragement to a more 
active life. It had been taken exactly 
as it was meant, and no thought un- 
worthy of the most ideal friendship 
occurred to me. But the arrow of 
Love had wounded me also, and I 
was not so unconscious of it as Anna 
was. We continued to correspond, 
and I went on my projected trip to 
the White Mountains early in Sep- 
tember, with my head and heart both 
enlisted in her service. In one of my 
letters I sent her these lines, which, 
after the avowal of my love in Novem- 
ber, I completed to a sonnet, by the 
lines of the final couplet: 


SONNET II. 


As calmest waters mirror Heaven the best, 
So best befit remembrances of Thee 
Calm, holy hours, from earthly passion free, 
Sweet twilight musing,—Sabbaths in the breast: 
No stooping thought, nor any groveling care 
The sacred whiteness of that place shall stain, 
Where, far from heartless joys and rites pro- 
fane, 
Memory has reared to Thee an altar fair; 
Yet frequent visitors shall kiss the shrine, 
And ever keep its vestal lamp alight,— 
All noble thoughts, all dreams divinely bright, 
That waken or delight this soul of mine. 


So Love, meek pilgrim ! his young vows did pay, 
With glowing eyes that must his lips gainsay. 


In the meanwhile she had gone to 
spend the rest of August with her 
dear Ednah at Gloucester by the sea- 
side, and from there, two weeks after 
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this parting at Hampton Falls, she 
wrote to her friend Cate what I may 
call 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG STUDENT. 
(TWENTY TO EIGHTEEN.) 


GLOUCESTER, August 22nd, 1850. 

And now, dear,—I want to talk to you 
about Frank,—about whose future I have had 
much anxious thought. There seem to me to 
be many objections to both the plans we men- 
tioned in that evening’s conversation, which were 
not as clear to me then as now,—I mean the go- 
ing to college or the studying with Mr. Richard- 
son.* Amid the sedentary habits of Cambridge 
I really fear for Frank’s health,—so many have 
I seen sink under them who were more vigorous 
than he; and so often have I mourned over 
earthly promise lost,—ruthlessly thrown away,— 
amid influences like those, where everything 
was sacrificed to the intellect. With all the ex- 
ternal struggles which Frank would be forced to 
undergo in addition to these, I feel as if it were 
hardly possible for him to go through a course 
at Cambridge without impaired health,—and, as 
a necessary consequence, inevitad/e, diminished 
powers; for let no one dream that he can break 
one of God's laws without the who/e being suffer- 
ing therefrom. Frank’s health #iust be preserved; 
his work in life must not be hindered or marred 
by bodily weakness. He owes it to the good 
God who has given so much to him not to “lay 
waste his powers,”—that he may remain here 
with us, and help us to live, as long as he can. 
Is it not so, darling ? 

With regard to Mr. Richardson, even if that 
should be open to Frank,I doubt if it would 
really be for the’best. James Richardson’s faults 
of mind are so exactly those which F. complains 
of in himself, that I fear he would not obtain 
from him that discipline which he most needs. 
There is not enough reality about J. R. to satisfy 
the wants of a true and strong nature; not that 
I fear contagion, for Frank has more power of 
self-preservation than any person I ever met, 
and he might as well cease to be, as cease to be 
true; but his teacher should be a man of strict 
and accurate mind, with an eJement even of 
intellectual severity in it,—with a soul ofen to 


*Rev. James Richardson, a classmate of Thoreau 
at Harvard, was then settled at Haverhill, Mass., 
and, preaching at Hampton Falls the ee 
April had met F. B. 8. and urged him to go to col- 
lege,—promising to aid him, if needful. Nothing 
had come of this, or was likely to. Prof. J. G. Hoyt 
was the teacher of Greek and mathematics at Exe- 
ter Academy,—an active anti-slavery man also. 
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enthusiasm but not fossessed by it,—and ready 
and willing to impart its wealth to others. Such 
a man Mr. R. is ot, and I do not say this from 
my own knowledge, merely, but from the better 
knowledge of those who have known him long 
and intimately. 

And now, after all this, dear, I want to make 
a new suggestion to Frank,—which is that in- 
stead of either of these things he should remain 
at Hampton Falls, and take private lessons of 
Mr. Hoyt at Exeter, during this winter at least. 
Going into Exeter once or twice a week would 
be easy for him, and all that would be needful 
in his case. And from all I hear of Mr. Hoyt 
he is admirably fitted to be Frank’s guide. Ed- 
nah, who knows him, says he is just the person, 
she should think, to do F. good; I only judge of 
him through others. If I were Frank I should 
go to Mr. H. and tell him just how it was with 
me,—that it was the discipline of education that 
I wanted, and not to be fitted for any particular 
profession; and I should ask As advice as to 
the studies best to pursue. If Frank would do 
this, I do not fear for the result; if I am not 
mistaken in my opinion of Mr. H. at the end of 
the winter he would no longer stand in need of 
that friend who is wise enough to choose for him 
his future course in life. 

Does not this seem to you the best and most 
possible present course for Frank? It does 
seem so to me; and I have thought of this with 
far more anxiety and effort than I have bestowed 
even upon my own winter, and all that must de- 
pend thereon. Can I say more? or will you 
understand fully that this is my dest judgment,— 
which ca only pass for what it is worth? though 
I would it were of a thousand times more value 
than it is. After all, this can only bea 
suggestion,—for it is made without a full knowl- 
edge of facts, and there may be many objections 
known to Frank, of which I am wholly ignorant. 
I would only offer it as all that I have to give. 

Frank’s course in life, as it lies clearly in my 
thought, seems to be this: To devote the next 
four or five years to as severe study (and I do not 
mean by study mere getting of lessons) as a 
strict obedience to the laws of health will allow; 
to take for this time intellectual discipline as the 
principal, though not the exc/useve end and aim 
of life,—and for this purpose to make use of a// 
and the best means in his power. At the end of 
those years he may work with his Aamds at any- 
thing he pleases; there is no labor which a 
noble soul cannot dignify. He shall make shoes 
or be a farmer, or whatever else he finds easiest, 
—if. he will give us his des¢ thoughts through 
pen and paper,—if he does also his appointed 
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spiritual and intellectual work. He shall even 
settle down quietly in H. F. if so his choice lead 
him (for place will be little to him when he has 
obtained full possession of 4imse/f),—so that he 
do but let his light so shine before men that they 
may see his good works and give thanks to the 
Father therefor. I would not condemn him to 
the hard struggles of the mere/y literary man, 
even if his physical strength would allow; for in 
this money-loving Yankee land want and suffer- 
ing are the sure accompaniments of such a life; 
but I wou/d have him fitted to use to the fu// 
those powers of mind which God has given him 
for the benefit of others; and I would have this 
work of a writer the highest end.and aim of life, 
—although other things may be the needful and 
even beautiful accessories. 

And now I wish you to show this part of my 
letter to Frank; and I should like him to con- 
sider it without any reference to its being my 
opinion (for I think it would have not more but 
less weight, perhaps, on that account), but sim- 
ply as a suggestion worthy of thought, while he 
is making his decision with regard to his future 
life, and the immediate steps to be taken therein. 
“If I were to proffer an earnest prayer to the 
gods for the greatest of earthly privileges,” says 
Mr. Alcott in his Yournal,“ it should be for a 
severely candid friend.” TZhat, at least, I am and 
have been to Frank; and even should he think 
me inclined to force and intrude my opinions 
upon him, I will not selfishly shrink from doing 
what I think right, because I may thereby suffer 
the loss of his good opinion. I am very anxious 
that Frank should wow and quickly have some 
intellectual guide and friend ; and such, I hope, 
Mr. H. might become to him. Hitherto he has 
stood alone, for he is strong and cheerfu/,—but 
now he wants a helping hand, though it do but 
touch him gently, so that he may feel himself a 
link in the great chain that binds humanity to- 
gether. For this he appears to me nof yet to 
have felt quite clearly. He himself says “A 
little child might lead-me”,—but he cannot be 
led,—only guided,—and even that must be by 
his superior. 

I incline to think he has never learned much 
from any one soul; for his life has been rather 
in thoughts than persons; but a// things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, have been his unconscious 
teachers; and should I seem to flatter if I said 
that, like his own Pilgrim, he has in him “ some- 
thing of the universality of Nature herself?” 
I think I do but use the expression with his own 
meaning. I have spoken to you dear, often, of 


the suffering of Frank’s probable life,—but not 
He 


from any feeble wish to hold him from it. 





FRANK B. 
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must go upward by the “ steep but terrible way ” 
—by the precipice—and not by the winding path, 
—and I say God speed. 

There is one other person in Exeter who would 
take Frank asa pupil, I have no doubt,—and 
that is Mr. Hitchcock.* In belles lettres he is 
far superior to Mr. Hoyt, and indeed to most 
men,—and I think he might gratify Frank’s 
tastes more fully ; but I doubt if he has so strict 
and accurate a mind as Mr. Hoyt, or would 
prove so good a guide for F. I should like him 
to be Frank’s /riend, and not his teacher. 


I followed this very wise counsel, 
took lessons in Greek of Mr. Hoyt 
for a year, and then entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy for seven months, 
and from that entered at Harvard a 
year in advance,—having read much 
Latin before going to Exeter. The 
arrangement had the incidental ad- 
vantage, not foreseen by either of us, 
that I could receive my letters and 
parcels from Anna, and send my own 
without attracting too much notice 
from friends and relatives,—who were 
generally excluded from aati ts 
of the correspondence. 

I have sometimes thought that a 
young man of less vanity than F. B.S 
might be excused for hoping that a 
lady, who evidently took so deep an 
interest in his character and future 
career, had at least a slight personal 
reason for so doing. But that would 
have been unjust to this rare person- 
age, who certainly was the most un- 
selfish, altruistic and just of all women. 
The disclosure of love was truly as 
great a surprise to her three months 
after this as anything could have 
been; but that it was not unwelcome 
the event proved. 





* Rev. Roswell Hitchcock was then preaching at 
the old church in Exeter, but afterwards became 
the head of the Calvinistic Union Theological Sem- 
inary at New York. Anna’s judgment of him was 
very just; what her observation had been I know 
not; but once taking tea with him would have 
given her this perception, so remarkable was her 
insight. 
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Soon after my return from the 
White Mountains I made the arrange- 
ment with Prof. J. G. Hoyt of the 
Exeter Academy, by which I was to 
recite to him in Greek for a year be- 
fore entering regularly as a student in 
Exeter. 

My visits to his study were weekly, 
and this was the beginning of a friend- 
ship with a noble man, which contin- 
ued so long as he lived. Years 
afterward he wished me to take a po- 
sition with him in the Washington 
University at St. Louis; as the late 
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at Hampton Falls, she wrote me a 
letter early in November, asking my 
confidence in the matter. To con- 
vince her what the truth was, I con- 
fessed my ardent love for her. She 
received the avowal as it was meant, 
but in a spirit of self-denial, she de- 
ferred the acceptance for a time. The 
journal, as formerly, received her con- 
fession : 


I opened the note (November 21, 1850) and 
read the first two or three lines, and covered my 
face with my hands. It seemed impossible to 
believe in the reality of what I saw. That 


Exeter Street in 1850. 


Amos Lawrence had offered me, a few 
years earlier, the head mastership of 
the Lawrence Academy in Kansas, 
which has become the State Univer- 


sity. For good reasons, I declined 
both offers. 

Miss Littlehale, whom I first met at 
Exeter in the spring of 1852, was in 
the autumn of 1850 seriously ill for a 
long time at her father’s house, 44 
Bowdoin street, Boston; and there 
Miss Walker visited her in October 
and November of that year. Misap- 
prehending some circumstances in my 
relations with her particular friends 


Frank could love me,—weak, feeble, unworthy 
as I am,—I had never even dreamed. When I 
could read the little note, it was so clear, so like 
Frank, that I could only thank God that he loved 
me. Had he been near me then,—could not 
but have told him that I loved him. I, the 
lonely, felt myself no more alone; and life 
looked fair to me in this new radiance. 


So early and so bold an avowal fixed 
the fate of both; they could never 
afterward be other than lovers, how- 
ever much the wisdom of the world 
pleaded against a relation closer than 
friendship. Butthe world must not at 
first know the footing upon which they 
stood; even the father and brother 
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must imagine it a close friendship, 
such as her expansive nature was 
so apt to form, and so faithful to 
maintain. One family in Hampton 
Falls and one friend in Boston, Miss 
Littlehale, were to be cognizant of 
the truth; and it was not clear, for 
years, to the self-sacrificing good 


i 





George Walker 


sense of the maiden, what her ulti- 
mate answer to the world might 
be. Hence misunderstandings and 
remonstrances from those who saw 
more clearly than the young lovers 
could, how many outward obstacles 
opposed themselves to this union of 
hearts. But the union remained un- 
broken, and could at last be pro- 
claimed to the world as an engage- 
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ment of marriage, to be fulfilled 
when my college course should be 
ended, and my position in the world 
established. The announcement was 
miade in 1853, following a recurrence 
of the mysterious illness from which 
she had suffered more or less since 
1846, and of which she died in 1854. 


. 


in Paris, 1886. 


In the intervening four years since 
our first meeting, great happiness had 
been ours, and also much suffering, 
from the uncertainties of life and the 
divided allegiance which she owed to 
her family and to her lover. Finally 
this source of unhappiness was re- 
moved, and it was seen by all that her 
choice was to be accepted, whatever 
the results might be. Her brother 
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George was her confidant after a 
little. His relation to his sister after 
the death of their mother, and in the 
feeble health and engrossing occupa- 
tions of their father, was peculiarly 
admirable. When she found herself 
more closely bound to another, this 
new tie was not allowed to weaken 
the fraternal affection. He adopted 
the youth who had so unexpectedly 
become dear, as a younger brother ; 
and his delicate generosity in circum- 
stances which often produce estrange- 
ment was never forgotten. In pub- 
lic life he was the same consider- 
ate and high-minded gentleman ; not 
regardless of the advantages which 
social position and moderate wealth 
give, but ever ready to share his 
blessings, instead of engrossing all 
within reach to himself and his circle. 
Without the commanding talents or 
decisive character which make men 
illustrious, and secure unchanging 
fortune, he had, as Channing said of 
Henry Thoreau, ‘‘ what is better,— 
the old Roman belief that there is 
more in this life than applause and 
the best seat at the dinner table,— 
to have moments to spare to thought 
and imagination, and to those who 
need you.’’ 

Yet this affectionate brother seemed 
at first to stand like a lion in the path 
that was to bring two lovers together. 
A month after the declaration, Anna 
wrote to Ednah Littlehale, her dear- 
est friend : 


And yet, my Ednah, even you are not dearer 
to me than Frank is. I cannot bear to tell 
George of all this until F. has achieved for him- 
self so much that it will not seem mere madness 
I think I cannot speak of this to 
him until this is so. I cannot expose F. more 
than myself to the pain that would follow; and 
yet you say it would not be right to keep this a 
secret,—and I cou/d not ask a longer waiting of 


to George. 
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Frank ; how shall it be with us? Will you help 
me as much as human love can aid, and tell me 
what you think of allthis? I, your ché/d, ask it 
of you as I would have done of my mother, were 
she living and near me; will you refuse me? 
“ Will F. be able to like you”? Yes, yes, yes,— 
as much as I do; he would love you,—you 
would suit; only you must see each other first 
under favorable circumstances,—not in Town, 
not ceremoniously. I send you inclosed F.’s 
letters: I wish you to return them at once, and 
write to me of them some time, frankly,—just 
what you feel,—this, dearest, at your leisure. 
Believe me that I do not muse and 
dream; the only time when I am ever guilty of 
this is in the very early morning,—when I have 
waked sometimes from dreams of F., and, half 
waking, half sleeping, have fancied what we 
should say to one another when we met. 


And to show that I was no better in 
that respect, she enclosed to Ednah 
my last sonnet : 


SONNET III. 


Being absent yet thou art not wholly gone, 
For thou hast stamped thine image on the 
world ; 
It shines before me in the blushing dawn, 
And sunset clouds about its grace are curled; 
And thou hast burthened every summer breeze 
With the remembered music of thy voice, 
Sweeter than linnet’s song in garden trees, 
And making wearisome all other joys. 
Sleep vainly strives to bar thee from his hall,— 
Thou win’st light entrance in a dream’s dis- 
guise, 
And there with gentlest sway thou rulest all 
His gliding visions and quick fantasies ; 
The busy day is thine; the quiet night 
Sleeps in thy radiance, as the skies in light. 


‘*These I thought you would like,’’ 
she adds at the foot; ‘‘ tell me if you 
do.’’ The topic was never far from 
her mind, wherever she might be. 
At Westford, visiting her stepmoth- 
er’s sister, the aunt of her Hampton 
Falls confidante, she wrote to Ednah 
(Jan. 20, 1851): 


One thing Cate tells me, that I am very glad 
of. She says that last summer Frank gave all 
the letters he had had from me to his sister 
Sarah; and asked her to read them, and tell him 
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if there was any peculiar feeling in them? She 
did so, and said to him that she did not think 
there was. Then he told her the way he was 
going,—that he felt he had no power to resist,— 
that he saw himself daily passing into deeper 
waters; that every day he loved me: more and 
more, and could not go back a single step. And 
he asked her to read the letters again, with refer- 
ence to his feeling for me, and tell him what she 
thought of them. She gave them back to him, 
and only said, “Frank, you must watch over your- 
self unceasingly.” It is a help to me that Sarah 
knows of this. I can be truer with frank judg- 
ing of actions and words through her. 

It is possible that I may not go to H. Falls at 
all next summer; and it is possible that I may 
spend some weeks there. 


This last she did. Among the 
verses of the first year were these, 
which she also copied and sent to 
Ednah ; indicating another mood of 
her young admirer : 


SONNET IV. 


One with sad, wrinkled brow said unto me: 
“Why will thou strive, since struggle is s0 


vain? 
Thou dost but fret and chafe thee with thy 
chain,— 
Thou canst not break it. No,—still waits for 
thee 


The common sorrow of mortality,— 
Restless to live, unsatisfied to die, 
Pining for freedom, and yet never free.” 
“ Yet will I never weep,” calm answered I, 
“But wreathe these heavy fetters round with 
flowers; 
And through my grated window from the sky 
Catch cheering glimpses of the heaven’s great 
eye, 
To shorten or to gladden my dull hours.” 
And lo! the prison walls bound me no more; 
One breath of Hope has opened wide the 
door. 


Our correspondence was incessant, 
and the Exeter post-office gave the 
opportunity to mail and receive letters 
without exciting gossip. Something 
like valentines passed in February, 
and on the 24th she wrote to Ednah: 


May I talk to you of F.? I find him mingling 
more and more in my life; find it daily more 
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difficult to turn my thoughts from him. I 
believe he is dearer to me now than ever before. 
I hear often from him; he writes two letters to 
my one, generally; is he not good? I said to 
to C., “I did not suppose Frank’s pride would let 
him dothat.” “Ah,” said she, “ his pride is great, 
but his love is greater, and has quite overcome 
it.” She has seen all the letters. F. thinks it 
not right to send them through her otherwise, 
and it is through him that it has been so. I told 
her I did nor dare to speak to him as warmly as 
I felt; that by great effort I had compelled my- 
self to answer quietly, when he had lavished love 
upon me. This is to show you that I am truer 
than I feared. His winter seems to be 
much to him; he writes fully of his life out- 
wardly as well as inwardly. I can’t well realize 
that the Frank who cuts wood all day in the 
pine woods “ where the birds are not afraid to 
come, and where the crows fly so near that one 
can hear their wings creak and rustle as they 
hurry along; and the sun shines through the 
trees, and over their tops at noon,” is the same 
person who sits at night studying Greek, or talk- 
ing with me of Schiller and Emerson, Shelley 
and Plato; doesn’t it seem strange to you, too ? 
(March 19, 1851.) If it is finally decided that I 
do not go to H. Falls next summer, as seems 
likely now, I see no other way but for F. tocome 
here in June. The excuse must be a pilgrimage 
to Monadnock,—not very difficult to see through, 
but sufficient to make no explanations necessary. 
I hate equivocation, but I am forced to it; and 
if it is possible for F. to come, it would be 
possible for me to receive him. There is another 
way which may be open to me. I might go to 
H. F. and stay two or three weeks, spending 
only a fortnight with you at the beach. If any- 
thing should happen to prevent my being with 
your family, or if you were in Dublin, I should 
think this the best plan for me, apart from 
any thoughts of F. But if I went to H. Falls, 
I know busy tongues would say it was for F.’s 
sake, and report would occupy itself about 
us both. Should I hesitate for that? What do 
you say? 


There could be but one issue to all 
this; the heart governs in such mat- 
ters, and I knew very early that her 
heart was mine. Nevertheless, there 
was the usual alternation of hope and 
fear, of jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings, out of which we always emerged 
with increased affection. I have 











never heard of a love more roman- 
tic and unselfish; no permanent 
thought of ways and means, of foes 
or friends, came between us. I had 
been gifted with the power of winning 
friends without effort,—a gift that in 
her was carried to its highest point. 
She was beloved wherever she was 
seen, and had no enemy but her own 
self-accusing tenderness. Her life 
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had inspired. Emerson’s ‘‘ Hermi- 


one ’’ pictured the process : 


I am of a lineage 

That each for each doth fast engage ; 
In old Bassora’s walls I seemed 
Hermit vowed to books and gloom,— 
Ill bested for gay bridegroom. 

I was by thy touch redeemed ; 

When thy meteor glances came, 

We talked at large of worldly fate, 
And drew truly every tract. 





Peterborough in | 854. 


had been such as to arouse compas- 
sion for one so endowed, and so fet- 
tered by illness; but that very afflic- 
tion had chastened her to a saintliness 
that was charmingly mingled with 
coquetry. ‘‘I love to be praised,’’ 
she said; ‘‘I love to be loved’’; and 
few were ever more beloved. By 
Heaven's direction her favor lighted 
on me; and, as usual, she exagger- 
ated the qualities in me that herself 


It was so from the beginning 
with her. At her first visit to my 
town, years before I saw her, she 
wrote to a Boston friend: 


I reached Hampton Falls safely and found 
my friend Cate just the same—dear good girl! 
ag ever, and professing herself very glad to see 
me. Here have I been, therefore, during the 
last week, living in true farmer-like style, with 
but two or three neighbors, and no village 
within three miles. The situation is a pleasant 
one. There is a pretty autumn landscape seen 
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The ‘' Little Wood Opposite "’ 


from the window at my side, whose gentle 
beauty does me good. There is much of biess- 
ing in Nature’s silent sympathy. At night, too 
we have a wide view of the glorious stars, which 
seem to have been peculiarly beautiful these last 
two evenings. I have thought of you all as I 
looked for my favorite constellations. Dear, 
you showed me the Scorpion,—you, Corny, Cas- 
siopeia, and Ednahthe Pleiades. All these were 
visible last night, and I am glad I can never 
look upon them without thoughts of you; is it 
not a pleasant association. Here too (as every- 
where else), have I met much kindlv sympathy. 
Strangers greet me like a long expected friend; 
rough, old farmers speak with a softened tone 
to the invalid and though the 
grasp of their hand be somewhat rough, it is full 
of heart-warmth, and, therefore very pleasant 
tome. One evening I had a treat which I had 
not anticipated here,—really good music. A 
pretty Mrs. Tilton* sang like a woodland bird, 
and with Cate’s sweet low voice for a second, it 
was beautiful. I love music dearly, and good voices 


stranger; 





*This was Susan Jordan from Boston, who had 
been living at the same farmhouse (now gone), 
one of the oldest in the township, but was now mar- 
ried toa neighbor-farmer; she was a protégée of 
the late Dr. Henry Bowditch, and died in this ham- 
let, half way from Exeter to Hampton Falls village. 


are sweeter without an instrument than with it; 
so I did not miss the piano at all. 


This was written in the tame and 
lovely scenery of Hampton Falls, a 
few miles from the seashore, in which 
this lover of nature always delighted, 
and which she needed to visit every 
summer. Her own native region of 
swift streams and mountains she once 
described thus: 


Yesterday I walked out for the first time for 
a long season. (February 24, 1851.) I went on 
the snowcrust into the grove by the river, part 
way over the steep hill; and rested on a great 
rock which juts out over a high bank, and from 
which I looked down into the water just below 
me. Great twisted pines grow out of this bank, 
huge old sons of the forest; and thro’ their 
thick branches I could see the gleaming of the 
first fall, which was close to me. The river is 
beautiful now, very full and swift; not a brook, 
as it is in the summer, but a rapid, rushing 
river, The sunshine coming into where I was 
sitting, through the pines overhead, made a 
kind of checquered light on the snow, and bright 
ened into rainbow colors the icicles which fell 
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from the trees yesterday and lay still on the 
crust. Add to this a perfect stillness of the win- 
ter woods, broken only by the noise of the 
water; and you will have the best of my Sun- 
day. So much, darling, for the outward world. 
Our French progresses pretty well. Mr. Krone 
is my principal amusement; oh, that man! he is 
too funny for anything, as Mrs. Thompson 
would say. I have read the life of Dr. Chal- 
mers, which contains much that you would en- 
joy. I think, however, it is too long, a com- 
mon fault with Memoirs. 

I am reading Agassiz too. 


He was a fiery spirit. 


It was this house, in Grove Street, 
Peterborough, with its ‘‘little wood 
opposite’ upon which her windows 
looked out, which is associated with 
her in my memory, and that of her 
surviving sister and her friends,— 
now alas! but few, out of the many 
who rejoiced in herlove. The engrav- 
ing shows it much as it then was,— 
one of two houses built by McKean, 
a skilful carpenter, about 1844, and 
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both now owned by the Livingston 
family. But when we visited the 
Walkers there, it had a green bank 
sloping down to the river, unobstruct- 
ed by the railway and its apparatus; 
across the amber water was the flower- 
encircled cottage of Miss Putnam, the 
‘*Lady Bountiful’’ of thevillage then, 
who gave Putnam Park to the public, 
and preserved the fine trees on her 
terraced river bank. On the oppo- 
site side from this west front was the 
garden,— small but neatly kept, and 
blooming in the season with Anna’s 
favorite roses; while the pine trees 
overhung the narrow street, and 
waved a sober welcome. 

This fac-simile of one of her small 
pages to Edna shows how she passed 
from one topic to another, in her let- 
ters; and how uncertain was her spell- 
ing and punctuation. In our four 
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years’ correspondence she never quite 
mastered the difficult spelling of Tues- 
day,—indeed, her education had been 
interrupted by frequent illness, and 
was desultory, though remarkable 
for the many fields into which it 
led her, in five languages,—English, 
Italian, French, German and Latin. 
But in the reading of human life and 
character she was unsurpassed, and 
that, as she told me, was her chief 
study. To quote again from ‘‘Her- 
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tact with graces like hers, native 
and untaught, but lacking in nothing 
of the perfection of good breeding. In 
no company, high or low, was she ever 
out of place. She was the delight of 
every circle in which she moved; and 
would have been, had her range of 
experience been world-wide. Her 
praise and her blame were equally 
useful and courteous; the impatience 
of which she complained in herself, 
and which had been a fault of her 





The ‘' Little Lake Near By.”’ 


mione’’ (for Emerson was our daily 
library): 
Once I dwelt apart; 
Now | live with all; 
As shepherd’s lamp, on far hillside, 
Seems, by the traveler espied, 
A door into the mountain’s heart,— 
So didst thou quarry and unlock 
Highways for me through the rock. 

To love this daughter of rural New 
Hampshire was more than ‘‘a liberal 
education,’’ as Sir Richard Steele said 
of Lady Elizabeth Hastings; nothing, 
as mere intellectual training, was more 
stimulating and elevating than con- 





wayward childhood, was now trained 
to a fascinating caprice, which made 
her ever a surprise to herfriends. In 
one of my visits, when she thought 
she was withdrawing herself into the 
cool grotto of friendship (which she 
kept saying was what she wished), 
suddenly she became as attractive as 
any of the Sirens, and I said to her, 
‘‘Anna, how little I expected this; I 
did not even hope for it; what has 
brought you into this dear mood? I 
never find you twice the same ; when 
I think I have become sure of you, 
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and accustomed to some phase of you, 
—thinking it to be you,—suddenly 
you seem to me wholly other than 
I thought, and I feel as if I had never 
known you.’’ Amid all these chang- 
ing moods, she never failed to be what 
the French quaintly term aétachante ; 
and it was of her own sweet will that 
she was so. Never, ina long life,— 
now half a century since her death,— 
have I found another so truly a woman. 

Meantime my actual education at 
school and college went on; though I 
was often called away by the phases 
of her illness, which, like everything 
about her, was strange and unexpect- 
ed. From the depths of what seemed 
a mortal illness, and which no physi- 
cian thoroughly understood, she would 
rally to a hopeful prospect of full recov- 
ery. But at last the forces of nature 
and her will were exhausted; she 


gradually passed through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and perished 


in my arms, August 31, 1854. We 
had been married eight days before, 
at her wish, and in her father’s Peter- 
borough house, where I had attended 
all the changes of her last summer on 
earth, and done all that true love 
could do to make the pathway easier. 

It was long before I could return 
to my college studies; but she had for- 
seen and directed all that, and even 
provided in her will that Ishould study 


[To 
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in Germany. Yet the pressure of the 
conflict between Freedom and Slavery 
in Kansas, after I had graduated at 
Harvard in July, 1855, kept me in 
America,and brought me into relations 
with one as remarkable among men, as 
she I had loved was among women— 
John Brown, of Kansas and Virginia. 
Of him and the events of his last three 
years my next chapter will treat. 

I have given much space to this 
four years’ episode in my career, 
because I write for readers in New 
Hampshire. This romance of our 
lives was wholly of New Hampshire ; 
Boston was only an occasional scene 
for its development, when we met 
there at the houses of her friends or 
mine. Nearly all of them are now dead, 
—Mrs. Cheney, one of the last to pass 
away, after a long life of public and 
private usefulness. 

I have often said of my Ariana,— 
what Landor so modestly sung of his 
Ianthe,—Jane Swift,—in that verse 
addressed to the River Swift: 


Thou mindest ine of her whose radiant morn 
Lighted my path to love; she bore thy name; 
She whom no grace was tardy to adorn, 
Whom one low voice pleased more than louder 
Jame. 


Or that perfect distich in honor of the 
same Ianthe: 


Vita brevi fugitura! prior fugitura venustas) 
Hoc saltem exiguo tempore duret amor. 


be continues 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE BERLIN, N. H., FIRE. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME. 














This fire occasioned a financial loss of $160,000.00; it started in the Opera 
Block and consumed a number of other buildings, inéluding two hotels. 
The Opera Block (shown in above cut) was a frame building covered with 
galvanized iron. The top floor was used by tenants who roomed there. 
Many of these tenants were compelled to jump from the fourth story win- 
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dows in order to get out at all: one was killed and several were injured in 
so doing. THERE WAS NO Fire EscaPE ON THE BUILDING. 





The Opera House had seats for 1,500,—or 400 more than White’s Opera 


House in Concord. The alarm was sounded at 9.15 p. m. 


Supposing that 


there had been a show in the Opera House that night, what do you think 


would have been the fatality in that case? 


It’s simply appalling to think 


of. There are still left a plenty of such buildings in this state, and there 
ought to be stringent ordinances to prevent the public use of such fire traps. 


Road Improvement in 
Some of Our Smaller Towns. 


Comparatively few people know of 
the work that has been done by some 
of the smaller towns in the state in way 
of building good roads and improving 
their village streets. Within a few 
years the town of Littleton had their main 
street all rebuilt. The street was wid- 
ened and straightened. New curbing 
was set where necessary, and between 
the curbing (which forms the edge of 
the sidewalk), the whole roadway was 
concreted with tar and gravel concrete. 
Now from the railroad depot, across the 
river, over a magnificent steel bridge, 
and down through Main street, is a 
good, wide concrete pavement. 

The town of Woodsville has also 
put in tar concrete the whole length of 
the Main street, and what was at one 
time a rough and, at times, a deep mud 
road, is now a smoother and beautiful 
driveway. ; 

Ashland and Meredith have recently 
improved their village streets by putting 
in a permanent pavement. Berlin has 
been rebuilding its main street this past 
season. 

Lancaster repaired its main street a 
few years ago by putting in crushed 
stone. : 

In 1903 Lisbon relaid its sewer sys- 





It’s nothing but luck that the loss of life was not 100, or more. 
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tem in part of the town, and this past 
summer has macadamized the main 
street and village square. They have 
converted a rough and worn-out old 
road into a modern improved road that 
it is a pleasure to do business on, and 
is a credit to the town. 

Many other instances of road im- 
provement in our smaller towns might 
be mentioned. This all goes to show 
the desire and determination of the peo- 
ple to have better roads in the state. 
This work is being started and done 
where, as it is thought, it will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
and so it is, but from these beginnings, 
from these trunks as it were, will start 
the branches, and a little will be built 
from year to year until finally the roads 
improved will reach to the town lines, 
and good roads and a continuous sys- 
tem of good roads will be the result. 

It isa good sign to see the people 
waking up to the importance of better 
roads. The people will demand of their 
road agents better results for the money 
they are spending, and the time is sure 
to come when those who have to do with 
our road work, and who spend our 
money, must give something to show 
for it. The people will demand a road 


builder for road agent and not, as is 
now too often 
boss. 
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